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William Brank Giles: A Study in the Politics of Virginia and the Nation 
from 1790 to 1830. By Dice Robins Anderson, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., 
Professor and Head of the Department of History and Political 
Science, Richmond College, Virginia. 

Many authors of the present time, proposing to write biography, ap- 
pear to think it incumbent to write a history. The result is that their 
work is so loaded with events that the character and actions of their hero 
is generally lost in the mass of detail. This defect is largely common to 
works emanating from professors in colleges who have received spe- 
cialistic training. They seem to forget that they are only required to 
touch upon general matters in so far as it is necessary to give a proper 
setting to the actions of the subject of their memoir. A biography of 
a man is nothing more than than a painting in writing, and it is just as 
ridiculous to crowd a biography with details of history as it is to crowd 
a painting, purporting to be a portrait, with extensive landscapes and 
other things. They distract the mind and defeat the end proposed. 

Dr. Anderson, though apparently announcing a biography, is careful 
to state that it is after all "a study in politics." In this he shows excel- 
lent good sense. His work is a history and in no wise a biography, and 
should not be so viewed. While it, therefore, can never be a popular work 
and lacks the personal interest attaching to a model biography, it makes 
up for it in the information which it affords to the student of history as 
to current affairs. The title of this work might have been more appro- 
priately reversed and written. "A Study in Virginia Politics, &c, with 
William B. Giles as the connecting thread." 

However that may be, Dr. Anderson gives us a mass of valuable 
material, which he has dug up out of many forgotten sources. He has 
shown great industry and research. In so far as this 1 material bears upon 
the relations of the North and South, it merely emphasizes the contradic- 
tion involved in the Union as it existed before 1861. r . There were two 
nations, not one, and the South, being the smaller of the ,'two, was a 
victim to the desires of the other for aggrandizement. The greatest won- 
der is that the old Union endured as long as it did. The laws which 
were good for the North were ruinous to the slave-holding South, and 
the Union being founded in contradiction had really no logical ground 
for existence, economic, political or otherwise. In his earlier and latter 
days, Giles seems to feel very keenly the force of these facts, but tied 
up as he and the other Southern men were in the meshes of the Union, 
he did not always see clearly the causes nor the only solution of the 
difficulties .as presented in secession. He preferred to temporize rather 
than to act, and action came too late; but it is idle for Dr. Anderson to 
say that the resolutions of '98 and '99, which found in Giles such a strong 
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supporter, did not convey the notion of a dissolution of the Union, when- 
ever the proper occasion should present itself. Its language meant that 

or it meant nothing at all. 

So in the same way, Dr. Anderson, following Northern example, 
speaks of the "curse of slavery," and leaves unconsidered the much 
greater calamity of a negro population. The war of 1861-1865 did away 
with slavery, but left the terrible legacy of an unassimilable alien Tace. 

Why does not some one give a candid review of the conditions of 
the Union since the conquest) of the South and the overthrow of slavery? 
The direct effects of the war between the States ought to have passed 
away by this time, ibut only a general knowledge of statistics is sufficient 
to convince one that the old South was stronger relatively, both materially 
and financially, than the new South. ;At the present day, the single 
State of Massachusetts has more wealth than all the new South put to- 
gether, if we leave out of the count the State of Texas. 

Now, while slavery cannot be justified on moral grounds, this is far 
from asserting that in the presence of two contradictory races, mere per- 
sonal freedom must bring greater results than the organized control of 
one race by the others. We see what organization has done for Germany, 
despite the lack of personal liberty, and it is not at all clear that the 
South, independent, under laws suited to its own conditions,, and with 
slavery abolished, would not be a far more prosperous community than 
under the present conditions of free impossible races and subjection 
to the will of the Northern States. It is a curious fact 'that in the great 
war between the States all the real great moral military heroes were on 
the Southern side, and this fact is now generally recognized. 

I am glad to see that Dr. Anderson avoids the deetestable fault com- 
mon to so many writers of referring to eminent men in disrespectful 
terms. Such references are neither dignified nor illuminating. There is 
one term, however, which he occasionally uses, that I wish he might be 
persuaded to drop, and that is the word "particularistic" to describe 
the statesrights school. This term in this sense is a newly coined 
affair and ought to have no place in any dictionary; for it is on the same 
plane with "uplift" and other modern verbal monstrosities. 



